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Now we can cite many instances of play which readily fall
under a general theory of reminiscence. Clearly the play of
the kitten and die puppy can be explained by this theory
as readily as by that of biological utility. Hide-and-seek,
chasing, hunting and fishing, stone-throwing, the building
of houses and shelters, especially in trees, the fascination of
caves, all remind us strongly of the youth of the race. It is be-
cause of reminiscence, says Stanley Hall, that " the heart of
youth goes out into play as into nothing else, as if in it man
remembered a lost paradise." x And since, according to the
same authority, the whole of development consists in a recap-
itulation of racial history, we can believe readily enough that
in our play we recapitulate certain activities of primitive man.
Not unconnected with the theory of reminiscence, but
worthy of special explanation and emphasis, is what we may
call the cathartic theory of play. c Catharsis,3 a word taken
from the writings of Aristotle, seems to have been originally
a medical term, meaning a 'purge.' 2 The great philosopher
used it to describe the effect of tragedy, teaching that, as medi-
cine purges the body, so tragedy purges the soul. When we
witness the enactment of a tragedy our pent-up emotions are
relieved; we project ourselves into the part of the hero, ex-
perience to some extent the feelings he portrays, and go
through the emotional conflict with him to the end. And since
in all true tragedy this conflict is resolved, the spectator has
his emotions purified and elevated by the spectacle. Now this
purgative or cathartic action is by no means confined to
tragedy: it applies equally well to a good farce. If we ask why
we enjoy the antics of a knockabout comedian who smashes
crockery, trips up policemen, and generally plays the fool, we
are bound to answer that it is because we like to see others do
the things that we are too well-behaved to do ourselves. Civil-
ized behaviour is rather a strain at times, and kicking over the
traces at second hand, or by projection, is better than never
kicking over them at all. In farce, as in tragedy, by project-
ing ourselves into the hero, and experiencing with him the more
1 Adolescence, p. 203.
* See Bumet, Aristotle on Education, pp. 124, 125.